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WISCONSIN LOOKS AHEAD 
Anne Farrington* 


“After having created this atomic age, American education cannot escape 
the responsibility for teaching men how to live in it without destroying them- 
selves. .. . More than ships, planes and guns we need an intelligent and well- 
informed public opinion. . .. The power of democracy is the power of uncen- 
sored knowledge, of unregimented minds, of resolute action based upon a real- 
istic understanding of a realistic world..—Omar N. Bradley. 

As an agency for adult education, the public library cannot escape its 
responsibility, not only for making those materials which present uncensored 
knowledge available, but for leadership in our communities in promoting their 
use and most of all for the stimulation of straight thinking. 

Are our libraries equipped to fulfill this responsibility? We know that the 
majority of them are not—and for the obvious reasons—the need of personnel 
trained to do the job, of funds to make the materials available, and of ways and 
means to take the information, which in our atomic world is not a luxury but 
a downright necessity, to all the people. In this democracy which we are try- 
ing to save, the “people” means all the people, from the largest city to the 
smallest cross-roads community and isolated farm. 

In all fairness we should say that the libraries of the past have traditionally 
made their contribution in-so-far as they have been able. The evidence is 
everywhere about us however, that all of our educational agencies have failed 
in the past to produce a people as skilled in the handling of their human rela- 
tionships as they are in the techniques of fighting wars. At this time we are 
called upon to evaluate all our services in the light of the present and future 
need—to discard those which seem unnecessary and to have the courage to 
make the changes which we decide are of first importance if we are to fulfill 
our obligation. 

The majority of our libraries cannot under present conditions carry their 
fair share of the load. They can, however, make changes which will allow them 
to do so. Let us consider here some of the possible ways which are applicable 
to Wisconsin conditions and the advantages and disadvantages of each. 


* Anne Farrington, recently appointed Commission Staff Advisor in charge of County and 
Regional Extension presents in this first article of a series, “Wisconsin Looks Ahead,” the 
various types of service suitable for consideration in this State. Other articles will appear im 
the Bulletin and will deal with subjects relative to the organization and administration of 
prone and Regional libraries. Miss Farrington will welcome your comments, criticism and 
suggestions. 

+ Moore, Harry H., ed. Survival or suicide. Harper, 1948, p. 54. 
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ALTERNATIVE PLANS OF ORGANIZATION OF COUNTY LIBRARIES 
IN WISCONSIN 


I. Unified County Library System: A county library set up by the cooperat- 
ing citizens and librarians for the entire area of the county with unified 
service, support and administration and involving from the start as much 
voluntary cooperation of existing community libraries as possible; a li- 
brary board appointed by the Board of Supervisors and representing the 
whole area; an adequate county library staff, headquarters and central 
book stock and appropriation. The degree and kind of cooperation with 
community libraries should be worked out through discussion, agreement 
and contract but not by over-head legal compulsion. 


1. Advantages: 

(a) A tax on an all-over county base provides more adequate funds on 
the basis of ability to pay and more equitable distribution of service 
on the basis of need. 

(b) The large city libraries within the area need not become an integral 
part of the county system but the programs of the two systems can 
be coordinated to the mutual advantage of both. The large city will 
make its contribution to the obligation it has to the rural area in its 
share of the all-over county tax. 

(c) Allows a fair representation of both urban and rural population on 
the policy making board. 

(d) Such a unified, county-wide program is more easily coordinated with 
that of other agencies established on a county-wide basis, e. g. health, 
education, agricultural extension, etc., and so can give substantial 
service to these departments and work with them on their education- 
al programs to the mutual advantage of all in many unforeseen ways. 

(e) A coordinated and more equitable service to both urban and rural 
children and adults, schools and public libraries is possible. 

(f) Local autonomy of cooperating community libraries can be main- 
tained by a system of officially appointed local committees—perhaps 
the former local library boards—responsible for acting as liaison 
agent between the local community and the county library board and 
as an advisory group to the county library board. 


2. Disadvantages: 

(a) There may be some complications in the administration of both 
the large city libraries within the area and of the county library 
unless close cooperation is achieved. 

(b) The initial adequate appropriation may seem difficult of achieve- 
ment in the beginning unless the campaign is preceded by a thor- 
ough educational program throughout the whole county. 


‘II. Federated Groups of Libraries: In which local libraries voluntarily pool 
some of their present resources, services and support and cooperate in 


a 
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serving the entire area of a county or region. This plan is dependent upon 
a voluntarily agreed on central headquarters unit for all-over cooperative 
processing services, central buying, advice and counsel. The central di- 
recting headquarters may be vested in the largest library in the area and 
it may act as leader and counselor to the rest of the area with the federat- 
ing libraries contributing to the central unit. This plan does not pre- 
suppose any over-all county appropriation from a County Board of Super- 
4 visors nor a County Board of Trustees. Support would have to come either 
from contributions of the existing community or township libraries out of 

their present budgets and other resources or from State or Federal grants 

in aid. 

1. Advantages: 

(a) This plan in order to succeed almost necessarily presupposes State or 
Federal aid to libraries. If we had it, there are many other advan- 
tages to this plan—without it support of the central unit must come 
from the federating libraries and this will be difficult. 

(b) Can possibly be used as a stepping-stone to the unified all-over 
service (No. I Plan) and in the promotional program may seem more 
easily accomplished than the unified plan. 

(c) The maintenance of local autonomy of already organized libraries is 
more complete—which may or may not be an advantage in the 
smaller more weakly supported libraries. 


2. Disadvantages: 

(a) Presupposes state or federal aid for initial costs of maintaining the 
central library unit although this is not absolutely necessary if the 
contributing communities will adequately finance it. 

(b) Complexity of the financial and legal arrangements involving divi- 
sion of costs and distribution of service from a central library. 

(c) The danger of rural areas not being adequately represented on the 
policy making board if it is composed of representatives of cooperat- 
ing libraries. 

(d) Absence of thorough-going, full-time centralized direction and re- 
sponsibility may make unified administrative policy difficult of 


—_ ee 


“ achievement and an excessive burden on the library assuming it; 

| may leave a fertile field in which local animosities and jealousies 

| could thrive and upset the system and might tend to foster the con- 
tinuance of small ineffective units. 


III. County Service to Specific Group: A library which is set up to service a 
district within a county or to give service to a specific group—e. g. chil- 
dren, schools, adults, etc. 

1. Advantages: 


(a) Is a stepping-stone to all-over unified service if county-wide service 
is impossible to achieve at the start. 
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(b) Gives more concentrated and therefore better service to a specific 
group. 

(c) Is a system for which it is comparatively simple to get legislation 

and support—especially if for children or for schools. 


2. Disadvantages: 

(a) Good library service to the community cannot be achieved without 
service to the whole family unit and to the whole population of the 
area. 

(b) Financial complications in determination of ability to pay and fair 
distribution of service when not financed on an all-over base. 

(c) If service is given to only a specific group there is still the necessity 
for the all-over program for the rest of the county to which there 
will be justifiable objection if two similar and overlapping services 
are pro 

(d) “Stepping-stone” may lead to nothing better with the community 
becoming satisfied with the status-quo. 


IV. Independent City Library Serving Beyond its Corporate Limits: Cities of 
25,000 or more population serving beyond their corporate limits and paid 
by the area served for services rendered. This service can best be effected 
if the County Board of Supervisors establishes a County Library Board 
charged with the responsibility of providing library service—for which 
it may contract with the city library. 

1. Advantages: 
(a) Facilities for central processing procedures and housing already 
provided. 
(b) An organized staff and a large collection of materials upon which to 
draw is already available. 
(c) There is established prestige and necessary contacts for obtaining 
financial support may have been already made. 


2. Disadvantages: 
(a) There is no feeling of ownership or unity on the part of the rural 
people. It is simply a service purchased from the city. 
(b) There is danger of a suspicion of patronage by the urban people 
toward the rural people—sometimes quite justifiable. 


(c) The danger of lack of understanding of the needs of the rural people 
on the part of the city staff. 

(d) The inaccessibility of the service for rural people unless the program 
is so administered and coordinated that it is taken into the rural area 
instead of simply made available if people want it. 

(e) The danger of lack of interest, or inability to develop “service” in 
rural areas in addition to book distribution. 


V. Regional or Multi-County Libraries: In areas of low tax valuation and 
in which population is scattered it is necessary to consider combining 
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resources and financial support with an adjacent county or a natural trad- 
ing area. The Regional or Multi-County Library presents many of the 
same problems noted in the foregoing types and must be worked out by 
the people of the participating areas in light of regional characteristics 
of local financial ability and local legal restrictions. 


The factors as presented above are but the bare bones of the matters to be 
considered. Perhaps it would be well to re-read the last several issues of the 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin—the Four Year Goals of the American Library 
Association as set forth in the February number; The Citizen Foundations for 
a New Library Service in Wisconsin and the organization of the State Library 
Commission as discussed in the March Bulletin; Mr. Joeckel’s Design for a 
Regional Library Service Unit in the April issue; Mrs. Schenk’s stimulating 
article on the wisdom of thinking and planning for the future, and Mr. Chan- 
cellor’s summary of the objectives, specifications and standards from the Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission’s tentative plan for The Wisconsin Wide 
Library Idea for Voluntary Education Through Reading in the June Issue. 

When you have finished, look at your own library services, evaluate them in 
the light of the present and future needs, decide for yourself if you need 
changes. Consider the different types of organizations as here outlined again. 
No one type is a definitely set pattern to be followed exactly. Some features 
of two or more schemes may be adapted to better fit the local laws and needs. 
The important thing is to consider them all and to arrive, through careful, 
unbiased study and investigation, at some conclusions—to decide among your- 
selves how it can best work out in your area, to talk it over with your Library 
Commission Advisors and then proceed to go into action by means of a wide- 
spread program of discussion and education involving all the potentially inter- 
ested people in your community, your county or area. 

Know that if your community needs and wants to do an effective job that 
you can, by cooperative effort, do it. Remember that Wisconsin once led the 
nation in, at that time, a progressive library program, but remember too, that 
we can't lead by standing still. 





HIGH POINTS IN ATLANTIC CITY A. L. A. CONFERENCE 
In attendance at the 67th Annual Confer- hour and a half on three days of the Con- 


ence of the American Library Association in 
Atlantic City in June were Elizabeth Burr, 
Anne Farrington and Mrs. Orrilla Thompson 
of the Commission staff, and some fifteen 
librarians from Wisconsin libraries. 

There were over 3,600 librarians regis- 
tered for the conference. There were the 
usual fine exhibits from problishing firms, 
educational and trade associations. The Au- 
dio-Visual Committee film showings for an 


ference were popular and helpful. 

The Challenge of Public Affairs—the 
theme of the Conference—was emphasized 
in every general session and was also upper- 
most in many of the division and group 
meetings. Pearl Buck in her address to the 
first general session on “How Libraries Can 
Influence Public Opinion,” declared that 
“No person or group of persons should be 
the judge of books for people as a whole. 
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Churches should not do it and governments 
should not do it. Tyrants who seek censor- 
ship of the mind are to be found in every 
country. Literature must have freedom for 
those who create and also for those who 
participate in creation by receiving what is 
created.” 

Dr. Robert D. Leigh, director of the Pub- 
lic Library Inquiry and a New York attor- 
ney, representing the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council in current censorship discus- 
sions and legal suits growing out of the 
police raids in Philadelphia, and Arthur E. 
Farmer were the speakers at the second gen- 
eral session on the subject of Intellectual 
Freedom. Dr. Leigh’s recommendation was 
“first, that the library’s resolutions regarding 
intellectual freedom be restated and reaf- 
firmed; that library training include the 
study of the great traditions of intellectual 
freedom; that library groups make objective 
investigations of reports of improper library 
censorship; that cooperation be developed 
with other groups —teachers, journalists, 
scholars, publishers—for joint defense against 
improper censorship.” 

Mr. Farmer pointed to pressure groups 
that seek to ban books as “un-American be- 
cause they seek to prevent free dissemination 
of knowledge and opinion.” 

At a Council session, the special Commit- 
tee on Intellectual Freedom brought in for 
adoption a revision of the Library’s Bill of 
Rights. A resolution protesting loyalty in- 
vestigations in libraries was also presented 
and adopted at this meeting. 

A. L. A. Officers 1948-49 
President—E. W. McDiarmid, University of 

Minnesota Library and Division of Li- 

brary Instruction, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
President Elect and Vice-President—Milton 

E. Lord, Public Library, Boston, Massa- 

chusetts. 

Second Vice President—Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, 

State Library, Lansing, Michigan. 
Retiring President—Paul North Rice, New 

York Public Library. 

Treasurer—Harold F. Brigham, State Li- 
brary, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Regional Meetings Next Year. There will 

not be a national meeting of A. L. A. next 
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year, instead seven regional meetings will be 
held beginning in August 1949 on the west 
coast and working toward the east. Wiscon- 
sin is with the mid-western group including 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. This 
regional meeting will probably be held some 
time in September 1949. 

Pre-Conference Film Workshop and Adult 
Education Institute June 11, 12, 18 included 
pertinent and helpful programs on How to 
conduct a Workshop for librarians on hu- 
man relations and psychology, Library serv- 
ice to labor, Library service to special 
groups, Leadership and program planning 
institutes for small libraries. High point in 
the film program was the Saturday evening 
dinner meeting when Julien Bryan, pro- 
ducer, lecturer and director of International 
Film Foundation, showed two of his new- 
est films and talked inspiringly of the values 
of films. 


Personnel Institute and Clinic. The pre- 
conference institute on Personnel June 12 
and 18 considered problems of good person- 
nel practices and their relation to effective 
service, salary administration, service rat- 
ings, recruiting, selection and personnel util- 
ization, leadership and supervision. More de- 
tailed matters of personnel administration 
were discussed at the Clinic held each morn- 
ing of the conference from 8:30-9:45. The 
theme for both the Institute and the Clinic 
was: Morale—the Key to Dynamic Library 
Service. Louis J. Kroeger, personnel con- 
sultant of San Francisco, was the able leader. 
Library Legislation Institute. At the Pre- 
conference Institute on Library Legislation 
held at New Brunswick June 10-12 emphasis 
was placed upon the need for thorough 
study of the situation, interpretation of the 
intent of the proposed legislation to the bill 
drafter, and most of all the need for a well 
organized, carefully planned campaign of 
information and education of the people 
before a bill of consequence is presented to 
the legislature. 





County and Regional Section. At a meeting 
of the County and Regional Section of the 
Public Library Division, Helen Ridgeway, 
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A. L. A. Extension Specialist, asked for a 
decision on future practice of reporting 
county library statistics. The decision made 
by the group was that only those county li- 
braries receiving $5,000 or more county ap- 
propriation will be listed in the statistical 
reports of county libraries. 

Federal Relations Committee. At a meet- 
ing of Federal Relations Committee repre- 
sentatives of the various states, the financial 
situation of the Federal Relations Office was 
considered. In view of the fact that there 
are only funds to carry this most important 
service until July 1949, and that there are 
no funds in the A. L. A. treasury and can be 
none until 1951, it was voted by the group 
to recommend to the Executive Board that 
another campaign aiming at $50,000 be car- 
ried out to support the office for the interim. 
It was unanimously agreed that the continu- 
ance of this service is an absolute necessity. 
In spite of the failure to get the Demonstra- 
tion Bill passed—and Paul Howard, director 
A. L. A. Federal Relations Office, reported 
the obvious reasons for the failure—he is op- 
timistic about success at the next session. 
What its passage will mean to Wisconsin we 
all know. It remains for us to use all the 
“thunder” we have to see that the next at- 
tempt is successful. 

Pre-Conference: Youth and Libraries. “Work- 
ing Together” was the theme of the Youth 
Conference, held June 12-13. Books and 
youth was highlighted with the review of 
Wuthering Heights, by the Young Book Re- 
viewers, moderated by Margaret Scoggin 
and broadcast from the pre-conference. The 
Youth Advisory Council from Newark Pub- 
lic Library and the New Jersey School Li- 
brary council, made up of student assistant 
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representatives from each high school library 
council in New Jersey, discussed the way 
in which “Youth helps plan.” 

Institute on Children’s Books and Reading. 
Two hundred enthusiastic librarians and 
Children’s book editors (the hour was 8 to 9 
o’clock in the morning) discussed children’s 
books. Papers were given on how well our 
available books are meeting the needs, the 
publisher’s problems, books in the field of 
science and human relations and a children’s 
librarian’s own personal reading,—each was 
a springboard to discussion. 

Newbery and Caldecott Dinner. Frederic 
Melcher presented the Newbery medal to 
William P. du Bois for Twenty-one Balloons 
and the Caldecott medal to Roger Duvoisin, 
illustrator of White Snow, Bright Snow and 
read the King’s Breakfast while the 700 
guests waited for Duvoisin’s acceptance 
speech that came in from Paris over Trans- 
Atlantic telephone. 

The Children’s Library Association voted 

that the awards should be announced in the 
spring and not kept as a “secret” until the 
Newbery-Caldecott dinner. 
Four Year Goals Adopted by the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young People. 
One of which is to develop programs of li- 
brary service for school and public libraries 
everywhere which will contribute construc- 
tively and appropriately to an awareness of 
the world in which children and young peo- 
ple live to the development of self under- 
standing and to the practice of democracy 
as a part of everyday experience. 

And as a sub-point, 100% increase in the 
membership of the Division of Libraries for 
Children and young people. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


University of Wisconsin 
Institute on Library Service to Schools 
With a total registration of 230 the Insti- 
tute on Library Service to schools was held 
July 15-17 on the campus under the spon- 
sorship of the Wisconsin Library School. It 
attracted 48 students in the University sum- 


mer session, the 45 Library school summer 
students, 35 Madison librarians and 107 
school and public librarians from the State 
and as far away as Florida and Washington. 

On the planning committee for the Insti- 
tute were Wilma Bennett, Library School, 
Gladys Cavanagh, Madison Free Public Li- 
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brary, Emma Diekroeger, University High 
School, Irene Newman and Anna May Vold, 
Department of Public Instruction and Eliza- 
beth Burr, Wisconsin Library Commission. 
Due to Miss Bennett’s illness, Miss Cavanagh 
took over the general chairmanship. 

Dora V. Smith, Professor of Education, 
University of Minnesota and Kenneth Re- 
hage, Teacher of Social Studies, Laboratory 
School, University of Chicago were the two 
headliners of the Conference. Miss Smith’s 
talk on Books and Young People in Today’s 
World answered the two questions, what do 
we want books to communicate to youth of 
today and what does youth want of books? 
Not only materials that develop meaning in 
social studies but the whole process of social 
studies teaching took on new significance 
with Mr. Rehage’s talk. 

The Institute provided the opportunity to 
examine printed materials, view films and 
exhibits, discuss cataloging problems, hear 
talks on state services to school libraries, 
enjoy a morning’s discussion of books and 
reading on the elementary, junior high and 
senior high level, participate in group dis- 
cussions and talk over problems informally 
and in arranged conferences. E. B. 


Tri-State Regional Planning Meeting 

Representatives of state library agencies, 
state library associations and rural sociol- 
ogists met at the Hotel Northland in Green 
Bay July 5 to discuss mutual problems of 
library extension in the three states, Minne- 
sota, Michigan and Wisconsin. They were 
particularly concerned with cut-over areas 
and areas with low tax valuation. 

After a review of the geographical extent 
of these areas in each of the three states 
some time was spent in discussing the rea- 
sons for the success or failure of WPA li- 
brary projects in each. 

Such problems were considered as What 
type of service should be developed, Com- 
petition for funds between service agencies 
and the lack of coordinated planning of 
those agencies, Discovery of local leader- 
ship, and Organization questions relative to 
larger units of service. 

Dr. Charles Loomis, Chief, Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology, Michigan 
State College, explained the regional hos- 
pital and medical care plan developed by 
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the federal and state public health agencies 
in Michigan, and stressed the importance of 
well substantiated standards and specifica- 
tions for any such project. 

Final conclusions of this one-day meeting 
were that each state will clear with the two 
other state agencies all progress, experi- 
mentation, planning development and pub- 
licity in the field of thinking along county 
and regional library development. A com- 
mittee of people from each state agency 
was appointed to set up an experimental li- 
brary service area plan for consideration by 
the group at a future meeting. Mrs. Zona 
Williams of Michigan is chairman of this 
committee, and Miss Anne Farrington of 
Wisconsin is the secretary. 


Rural Education Meeting 

Elizabeth Burr and Anne Farrington of 
the Commission staff attended the Rural 
Education Institute on June 25 at White- 
water State Teachers College. The subject 
for discussion was “What kind of education 
do we want for rural children today?” The 
speakers included Dr. I. F. Pearson, secre- 
tary, Illinois Education Association, Spring- 
field, Dr. E. E. Lindstrom, Department of 
Rural Sociology, University of Ilinois, Dr. 
R. T. Gregg and Dr. LeRoy Peterson, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Mr. M. Toepel, secre- 
tary, State Commission on Education and 
Mr. R. S. Ihlenfeldt, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 

Dr. Lindstrom stressed the importance of 
the rural community in the social structure 
of the nation. The extension of library serv- 
ice into rural areas was pointed out as a 
vital part of the educational system. He went 
on at some length to describe the extension 
of library service through larger units in 
Illinois. 


Intellectual Freedom—A Library Challenge 

In line with recent events questioning the 
intellectual freedom of citizens of this na- 
tion, the American Library Association gave 
the matter considerable attention at its an- 
nual conference in June. W. L. A. has a 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom com- 
posed of the following members: Dorothea 
Krause, librarian, Wausau Public Library, 
Chairman, Clara Laughton, librarian, Platte- 
ville, and Mrs. Edna Kraft, librarian at Mer- 
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rill. We should like to have you report any 
titles of books or periodicals which have 
caused difficulty or unfavorable comment in 
your community, to this committee. It would 
also be well to send them a list of questions 
or issues which are looked upon with dis- 
favor in your community. They might well 
be books in the field of social, economic and 
political science, both fiction and subject. 
They will in many cases be titles or subjects 
which are important but would not be ac- 
cepted in the smaller communities. 


When you are making such a report to 
the W. L. A. Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee, kindly send a duplicate of this in- 
formation to the Library Extension Depart- 
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ment, B-108 State Office Building, Madi- 
son 2. 

Dr. Joeckel Meets with Commission 

Members of the Commission and Com- 
mission staff met with Dr. Carleton B. 
Joeckel of the School of Librarianship, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, on July 13 
to talk with him about plans for larger 
units of library service in Wisconsin. Dr. 
Joeckel was visiting at Lake Mills and came 
to Madison at the invitation of Mr. John 
Chancellor for this informal meeting. It was 
both stimulating and helpful to get the view- 
point of one who is not only well acquainted 
with many library problems but of one who 
knows something of our state from former 
residence here. 





NEW BOOKS 
A Selected List Edited by Orrilla M. Thompson 


Philosophy—Religion 


Gesell, Arnold. Studies in child devel- 
opment. 1948. 224p. illus. Harper, 
$4. 136.7 
The preface explains that “this volume 

is a collection of papers prepared mostly 
on invitation for especial occasion” but 
all dealing with the characteristics and 
conditions of child development. May not 
be as useful in public libraries as other 
recent books by this author. 


Hamilton, Edith. Witness to the truth. 
1948. 230p. Norton, $3. 232.9 


Stripping away the trappings of cen- 
turies, the author, a recognized classical 
scholar, sets before us what can be 
known of Christ’s life and teachings, 
more particularly the manner of man he 
was. That there are inconsistencies in 
the records, she finds unimportant. “He 
himself was always consistent.” Her sym- 
pathetic treatment of Paul, in whose 
early life, she thinks, there had been 
some bitter experience which had colored 
his attitude toward women, is also note- 
worthy. Distinguished both by scholar- 
ship and simplicity, the book should ap- 
peal to a wide range of readers. M.K.R. 


Howells, William White. The heath- 
ens, primitive man and his religions. 
1948. 306p. illus. Doubleday, $3.75. 

290 


The second distinguished book from 
the pen of a young American anthropol- 


ogist who has a sound scientific back- 
ground and a literary gift, possibly de- 
rived from his grandfather, William 
Dean Howells. The first half of the book 
deals with magic, divination, witchcraft 
and shamanism, their contribution to the 
life of primitive people. The second half 
of the book takes up the cults of super- 
natural being—the real core of tribal 
religions, and deals with souls, ghosts 
and death—ancestor worship, totemism, 
demons and gods. An interesting book 
for larger libraries. See Booklist 44:275 
Ap. 15 748. 


Patri, Angelo. How to help your child 
grow up, suggestions for guiding 
children from birth through adoles- 
cence. 1948. 352p. Rand McNally, 

‘ 173 
A valuable book covering the child in 
all aspects and ages—from birth through 
adolescence. The material is adapted 
from the syndicated column “Our chil- 
dren” of Dr. Patri. Takes up many prob- 
lems seldom touched in books on child 
care. Has a good index. 


White, Stewart Edward. The job of 
living. 1948. 196p. Dutton, $2.75. 
134 or 170 
The last of the series of psychical 
books by this author, of which The Bet- 
ty Book was the first. This is the philos- 
ophy of life drawn from messages from 
“Invisibles” and was prepared before his 
death. Whether one accepts a psychic 
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sources or not, the material itself is in- 
teresting. 


Social Sciences 
Barton, Rebecca Chalmers. Witnesses 
for freedom, negro Americans in 


autobiography; foreword by Alain 
Locke. 1948. 294p. Harper, “ 
8 


Study of the life-stories of twenty- 
three Negro Americans from Booker T. 
Washington to Richard Wright. The book 
is divided into four parts: The accommo- 
daters, the achievers, the experimenters 
and the protestors for a new freedom, 
each representing a different attitude 
toward race. The author is a Madison, 
Wisconsin woman, head of Adult Educa- 
tion, Division of the State Department of 
Vocational and Adult Education, and a 
member of the Governor’s Commission 
on Human Relations. See Booklist 44:375 
Jl. 15 48. 


Buaken, Manuel. I have lived with 
the American people. 1948. 358p. 
Caxton, $4. 825.78 
At the age of fourteen the author came 

to America from the Philippines to gain 
an education. He was shocked and dis- 
illusioned by the unfriendly attitude 
shown toward him and other Filipinos 
by the American people. In spite of in- 
sults and ill-treatment, he earned his way 
through college, winning honors and 
making many friendships with cultured 
white men. Today he is a leader among 
American Filipinos. Because Americans 
have changed since World War II, he is 
optimistic about the continued growth of 
friendship and understanding. Included 
in this book are several pages of statis- 
tics and case-histories. Recommended 
particularly to groups studying racial 
discrimination in the United States. 


Kaufmann, Fritz. Your job, a guide to 
opportunity and security. 1948. 
238p. Harper, $2.75. 871.42 
Contains a great deal of information 

that will be extremely useful on the sub- 

ject of jobs—choosing, finding, holding, 
ees and changing to a better job. 

escribes workers’ rights and responsi- 
bilities under current social and labor 
laws. Includes a listing of directories of 
federal and state agencies as well as in- 
dustrial and occupational material pub- 
lished by Federal agencies. See Booklist 

44:376 Jl. 15 ’48. 


Moore, Harry H., ed. Survival or sui- 
cide. 1948. 2098p. Harper, $2. 341 
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A must purchase for small libraries. 
Librarians will do well to call this title to 
the attention of groups and study clubs 
of all ages as well as to individuals. A 
simple statement of the great issues fac- 
ing us individually and collectively, with 
suggestions as to what we the people can 
do about them. Includes as well a direct 
statement of what libraries can do. 


Rose Arnold. The Negro in America. 
1948. 325p. Harper, $3.75. 326 
An authorized condensation of Gunnar 

Myrdal’s An American dilemma (BUL- 

LETIN, Apr. ’44)—two volume report on 

the American Negro problem sponsored 

by the Carnegie Corporation and pub- 
lished in 1944. Gunnar Myrdal has writ- 
ten the foreword to this book and ex- 
plains Arnold Rose’s part in the earlier 

book. He calls the present volume a 

“faithful condensation” with many facts 

— up to date. A book for any li- 

rary. 


Smith, Merriman. A president is many 
men. 1948. 269p. Harper, $2.75. 353 
This is an account of the workings of 

the Presidency, the secretaries, the Cab- 

inet, the secret service men, the medicine 
men, the public and family life of the 

President. Will be enjoyed by those who 

like to know all about the Man in the 

White House, whoever he may be. 


Natural Science—Useful Arts 


Eckstein, Gustav. Everyday miracle. 
1948. 235p. Harper, $2.75. 591.5 
Dr. Eckstein’s keen and thoughtful ob- 

servation of the habits of canaries, mice, 
cats, dogs and a host of other animals 
and birds is the basis for this charming 
book of stories and essays in which he 
interprets to us many of the known— 
and the unknown—characteristics of the 
= of man as seen in animals and 
irds. 


Lovell, Robert G. Taking the cure, 
the patient’s approach to tubercu- 
losis. 1948. 93p. illus. Macmillan, $2. 

616.2 
All there is to be known about the care 
of the patient—while he is being cured 
and afterwards in resuming a normal life 
ard keeping well. Written by a physician 
for the information of the patient and 
to secure his cooperation. Three appen- 
dices on the use of leisure time reading 
activities are especially good. 


Miller, Benjamin F. You and your 
doctor; a frank discussion of group 
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medical practice and other modern 
oe in American medicine. 1948. 
mie Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hi $2.75. 614.2 
A careful analysis of what constitutes 
good medical care and an attempt to 
prove that the best in American medi- 
cine and public health can be made avail- 
able to every one. A good presentation of 
group medical practice and other modern 
trends in American medicine. 


Strohm, Rufus T. and De Groot, Arch- 
ibald. The slide rule, how to use it. 
1948. 95p. illus. International Text- 
book, $2. 510 
A second edition of this comprehensive 

book on how to operate the slide rule. 

Contains all instructions necessary to 

solve various kinds of problems for each 

of several different types of slide rule. 

Includes slide rules with folded scales, 

log log scales, and circular slide rule. See 

Booklist 44:356 Je. 15 ’48. 


~— Ralph B. The insect guide, or- 
ders and major families of North 
American insects. 1948. 261p. illus. 
Doubleday, $3. 595.7 


An excellent guide written in non- 
technical language. The illustrations are 
particularly good and they include more 
than 250 groups of insects—orders and 
families rather than individual species. 
Has a good index. Recommended for all 
libraries. See Booklist 44:377 Jl. 15 748. 


Fine Arts—Literature 


Allen, Raymond Clayton. Roses for 
every garden. 1948. 218p. illus. Bar- 
rows, $3.50. 716 


A manual “intended to strip rose cul- 
ture of its complications and to em- 
phasize only those practices essential to 
success,” according to the author. Vari- 
ous kinds of roses are identified. Good 
information on exhibiting. See Booklist 
44:363 Jl. 1 ’48. 


Barley, Ann. Patrick calls me mother. 
1948. 227p. Harper, $2.75. 
828 or 818 


The story of the author’s search for a 
war orphan to adopt. Paris, Belgium, 
Holland and Paris again lead her eventu- 
ally to 9 months old Patrick, halfwa 
through the book. Through her searc 
she | learns much of the sad story of Eur- 
ope’s post-war children. To balance the 
sadness there is her sense of humor, her 
amusing accounts of the predicaments 
she gets herself into, her appreciation of 
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the struggles of Europe’s people to ad- 
just to the difficulties of peace. Patrick 
turns out to be an engaging young man 
who goes straight to the reader’s heart. 
See Booklist 44:350 Je. 15 ’48. 


Lewisohn, Sam A. Painters and per- 
sonality, a collector’s view of mod- 
ern art. 1948. 323p. illus. = 


An enlarged and revised edition of the 
1937 publication. The author, one of the 
greatest American collectors of art, 
states in his foreword that “the painters 
discussed have been chosen not because 
of their importance but to drive home a 
point—that in the creation of significant 
art the personality of the artist is the 
decisive factor.” This edition has new 
chapters and new discussions particular- 
ly of young American artists. The book 
has three parts: Individuality in art, 
Vignettes, and Selected essays. There are 
140 illustrations in black and white. A 
good addition to the art collection. 


Van Rensselaer, Alexander. The com- 
plete party book; etiquette, party 
plans, menus, recipes, decorations, 
games and stunts. 1948. 312p. illus. 
Sheridan, $3.50. 798 
Exactly what the title lists and a rath- 

er special party book with some unusual 

information on history of the holiday and 
various problems of etiquette which 

might arise. Recommend to any li- 

brary. See Booklist 44:349 Je. 15 ’48. 


History 


Barbour, Harriot Buxton. Sandwich: 
the town that glass built. 1948. 318p. 
Houghton, $5. 974.4 
From the time when Deming Jarves 

brought the glass factory to Sandwich 

to the close in 1888, this is the effect on 

a small agricultural community of the 

coming and going of industry. Carefully 

authenticated, almost too much detail. 

Not essential. 


Churchill, Winston Leonard Spencer. 
The second world war. V. 1, The 
gathering storm. 1948. 784p. maps. 
diagrs. Houghton, $6. 940.53 
Covers the period of so-called peace 

and the growing challenge of Germany 

during 1920’s and 30’s up to May 1940, 

and the author’s appointment as Prime 

Minister. Written in his excellent force- 

ful style. This frank report of what he 

calls “the unnecessary war” will be wide- 

ly read. See Booklist 44:365 Jl. 1 ’48. 
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Foltz, Charles. The masquerade in 
Spain. 1948. 375p. Houghton, om 


The author reviews the governmental 
structure of contemporary Spain. He 
lieves that the majority of the Spanish 
people prefer a democratic government 
but that Spain is ruled by the nobility in 
league with industrialists, the military 
and the church through their “manager” 
Franco. There are good end-paper maps 
and a valuable bibliography. See Book- 
list 44:365 Jl. 1 748. 


Marriott, Alice. Maria: the potter of 
San Idlefonso. 1948. 294p. Univ. of 
Oklahoma Press, $3.75. 970.1 
As in The ten grandmasters (BUL- 

LETIN, O. ’45), Miss Marriott told the 

story of the Kiowas by following the for- 

tunes of a family, here the story of 

Maria and the Pueblo of San Idlefonso 

pictures the life of the Pueblo Indians 

in the simple language that Maria her- 
self would use. A book that rouses en- 
thusiasm, whether you have an interest 
in Indians, in pottery, or in an authentic 
story of American life, beautifully told. 


Stilwell, Joseph W. The Stilwell pa- 
pers; arranged and ed. by Theodore 
H. White. 1948. 357p. illus. Sloane, 
$4. 940.53 
A unique memoir made up from notes 

and letters left by “Vinegar Joe” ar- 

ranged but not expurgated by T. H. 

White. The language is blistering and 

the comments on the men he had to deal 

with are biting. A vivid impression of 
the campaigns in Burma and the charac- 
ter—or lack of it—of Chiang Kai-shek 
emerge from the pages. In spite of the 
savage humor and intemperate bitterness 
one is left with a real respect for Gen- 
eral Stilwell and what he accomplished. 
See Booklist 44:335 Je. 1 ’48. 


Welles, Sumner. We need not fail. 
1948. 143p. Houghton, $2.50. 956.9 
A study of the Palestine question and 

its implications as a crucial test of the 

~~ Nations. See Booklist 44:366 Jl. 


Description and Travel 


Dodge, David. How lost was my 
weekend; a greenhorn in Guate- 
mala. 1948, 248p. Random, $2.75. 

917.28 

A writer of murder mysteries goes 
with his family to Guatemala, as an in- 
expensive place to live and work. This is 
his story of the year they spent there, 
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about as inconsequent as the title, amus- 
ing to the New Yorker addict. 


Helm, McKinley. Journeying through 
Mexico. 1948. 297p. illus. Little, $3. 
917.2 
A guide to Mexico for the traveler. 
Has the advantage of later information 
on hotels and transportation which it 
particularly stresses. Not needed in the 
small library if you already have a good 
guide book to Mexico. See Booklist 44:267 
Apr. 1 ’48. 


Warner, Esther. New song in a 
strange land. 1948. 302p._ illus. 
Houghton, $3.50. 916.66 


New song in a strange land is the de- 
lightful account of the author’s months 
in Liberia where she studied the native 
crafts and folklore. Blessed with an un- 
derstanding heart, she made many 
friends among the black people who told 
her their legends, spoke to her of their 
religion, welcomed her into their homes 
and gave her of their treasures. As a 
sculptress she was particularly interest- 
ed in their fine carvings and is now using 
their designs in her own work. Recom- 
mended for readers who are interested in 
crafts, folklore and far places. See Book- 
list 44:351 Je. 15 ’48. 


Biography 


Armitage, Angus. Sun, stand thou still; 
the life and work of Copernicus, the 
astronomer. 1947. 205p. Henry 
Schuman, $3. 921 
This brief biography of Copernicus is 

preceded by twelve short chapters stating 

the scientific ideas about astronomy and 
the intellectual tradition which he inher- 
ited in the fifteenth century. After re- 
lating the events of his career leading to 
publication of his remarkable book, Rev- 
olutions. of the heavenly spheres, the 
author then discusses the Copernican 
theory and its revolutionary effect on all 
subsequent scientific thinking. High 
school students as well as adults should 
find this a worth-while biography. Rec- 
ommended. See Booklist 44:232 Mr. 1 ’48. 


Erskine, John. My life as a teacher. 
.1948. 2389p. Lippincott, $3. 921 
The second volume of his autobiog- 

raphy which began with The memory of 

certain persons (BULLETIN, Ap. ’47). 

This volume includes the author’s edu- 

cational erperiences as a teacher at Am- 

herst College, Columbia University and 
the American University at Beaune, 

France. If you have the first volume you 

will want this. 
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Frisbie, Florence. Miss Ulysses from 
Puka-Puka; the autobiography of a 
South Sea trader’s daughter; ed. and 
tr. by her father, Robert Dean Fris- 
bie. 1948. 241p. Macmillan, $3. 921 
A fascinating and most unusual story 

by the daughter of Robert Dean Frisbie, 

American trader and author, and his 

Polynesian wife, Ngatokorua. South Sea 

island life, costumes and the war’s effect 

are described by this 15 year old whose 
father translated and edited her auto- 

biography. See Booklist 44:209 F. 15 ’48. 


Malone, Dumas. Jefferson and _ his 
time. V. 1, Jefferson the Virginian. 
1948, 484p. illus. Little, $6. 921 
First volume of a projected 4 volume 

hfe of “Jefferson and his time.” This 

book covers the early period of his life— 
1743-1784—his forebears, early life in 

Virginia, his education and the period 

as war governor. It is well written and 

bg: ne See Booklist 44:312 My. 

15 48. 


Fiction 
Abbott, Jane Ludlow (Drake). The 
outsiders. 1948. 246p. Lippincott, 
$2.50. 
Excellent light novel. New Hampshire 


setting, likeable characters, satisfactory 
conclusion. 


. Abrahams, Peter. The path of thun- 


der. 1948. 279p. Harper, $2.75. 

A romance of the South African veld 
country and of the menace of the prob- 
lems of the recognition of the rights and 
privileges of human beings in a rigid 
~ a system. See Booklist 44:336 

e ; 


Barke, James. The song in the green 
thorn tree, a novel of the life and 
loves of Robert Burns. 1948. 456p. 
Macmillan, $3.50. 

This is the second book of the semi- 
fictionized biography of the Scotch poet, 
Robert Burns. It deals with two crucial 
years of his life—his marri to Jean 
Armour, his affair with Highland Mary 
and her death, church discipline and his 
increasing fame as a poet. 


Clark, Howard, The mill on Mad riv- 
er. 1948. 278p. Little, $2.75. 

Set in Waterbury in the 1820's, with a 
first section on Anson Holt’s childhood 
in the days of the Connecticut Blue Laws, 
this historical novel deals chiefly with 
the brass button and clock industries, 
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something on peddling through the south, 
and a love story that involves a villain, 
an elopement and much excitement. 


Creed, Will. The sword of I] Grande. 

1948. 404p. Little, $3. 

A story of the 15th century Italy and 
one Gano Grande, a dashing Italian sol- 
dier, who joined forces with a powerful 
merchant family to combat the evil do- 
ings of another group. Good picture of 
life and customs of the time. 


Cronin, Archibald Joseph. Shannon’s 
way. 1948. 313p. Little, $3. 

A sequel to The green years (BUL- 
LETIN, Dec. ’44), Robert Shannon is 
grown and interested in medical re 
search. He is disappointed in his work 
and has developed many personality 
traits which hinder his progress. Even 
his love affair with a medical student, 
Jean Law, is not wholly satisfactory be- 
cause of a difference in religion. The 
book will probably be popular. See Book- 
list 44:373 Jl. 15 ’48. 


Fabricant, Noah Daniel and Werner, 
Heniz, comp. A caravan of music 
stories. 1947. $312p. Fell, $3.50. 

A collection of short stories “by the 
world’s great authors,” as the title page 
says, by the compilers of A treasury of 
doctor stories (BULLETIN, Dec. 46). Good 
selection if there is either a demand for 
short story collections, or a special in- 
terest in music. 


Fischer, Bertha (Mark). The Nazarovs, 
by Markoosha Fischer. 1948. 373p. 
Harper, $3. 

Four generations of the Nazarov fam- 
ily from the time of Czar Nicholas II 
through the beginning of World War II. 
Anti-Soviet. Author of My lives in Rus- 
sta (BULLETIN July ’44). 


Kelsey, Alice Geer. More stories for 
junior worship. 1948. 160p. Abing- 
don, $1.50. 

A collection of thirty-one stories de- 
signed especially for use in junior wor- 
ship programs and story hours. There 
are stories from Greece and Puerto Rico, 
retold legends and biographies of great 
Christian characters, a section for “spe- 
cial days” and a group of stories based 
on incidents and characters in the Book 
of Acts. Will be useful in any library. 


Kinsey, William. Dark is the mirror; 
being an episode in the life of John 
Poorjohn, Sc. D. 1948. 8306p. Hough- 
ton, $3. 
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A novel in a Scandinavian setting tell- 
ing the story of a turning point in a 
man’s life, his search for a meaning of 
modern society and the conflict he finds 
between the old and the new worlds’ 
conventions and traditions. For . the 
thoughtful reader. 


Lasswell, Mary. Bread for the living. 

1948. 262p. Houghton, $2.75. 

A serious novel quite unlike Suds in 
your eye, of the daughter of an Irish 
father, who in early 1900’s married a 
man of the old Spanish tradition. After 
fifteen years she found that she was an 
individual and grew to maturity and in- 
dependence. Not a necessary addition. 
See Booklist 44:361 Jl. 1 ’48. 


Lockridge, Richard and Frances. I 
want to go home. 1948. 249p. Lip- 


-pincott, $2.50. 

A Lockridge mystery without Mr. and 
Mrs. North, and the better for it. Sus- 
ttained suspense. Very good. 


Michener, James Albert. Tales of the 
South Pacific. 1947. 326p. Macmil- 


lan, $3. 

Tells more vividly than straight histor- 
ical narrative could, the strain and the 
boredom, the careful planning and hero- 
ic action, the color and beauty of the 
islands, and all that made up life during 
the critical days of the war in the Paci- 
fic. Separate stories, but with many of 
the same characters to give the book 
continuity. Pulitzer fiction award for 
1947. 


Oldenbourg, Zoe. The world is not 
enough. 1948. 509p. Pantheon, $3.75 
This novel of the middle ages, at the 

time of the Crusades, pictures men pre- 
occupied with hunting, fighting and lust, 
most of them brutal, and still capable of 
being sincerely moved by religion and 
emotion. Practically without plot. it fol- 
lows the career of Ansiau of Linnieres 
and his wife Alis, married at 16 and 14, 
for forty years, through three Crusades, 
and the birth of 17 children, Alis strug- 
gling with the mortgaged land while An- 
siau follows his pleasures, until almost 
blind and helpless, he sits with the wife 
who has always been the stable point in 
his world. 


Paton, Alan. Cry, the beloved coun- 


try. 1948. 278p. Scribner, $3. 

A poignant story of South Africa con- 
cerned with the problems attendant up- 
on the exploitation of native labor, which 
is an indictment of a social system. Par- 
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ticularly concerned with the results of 
the destruction of the family unit. Will 
be popular with the thoughtful reader. 


Prebble, John. The edge of the night. 

1948. 325p. Sloane, $3.50. 

A story of the early days of the oc- 
cupation of Germany and the psycholog- 
ical effects of hatred and war as the 
common people of both sides began to 
realize that both the conquerors and the 
conquered are human beings. See Book- 
list 44:314 My. 15 ’48. 


Smith, Betty. Tomorrow will be bet- 
ter. 1948. 274p. Harper, $3. 

The author of A tree grows in Brook- 
lyn (BULLETIN, Oct. 43) has written 
again of the people whose dreary lives 
revolve about the need for earning a liv- 
ing. The characters are clear and real, 
especially Margy who wants something 
more from life than her own home has 
given in Williamsburg in the ’20’s. Her 
marriage to Frankie is not the answer. 
Frankie is too filled with inhibitions. 
Margy understanding why their mar- 
riage has failed will yet find something 
= happiness. See Booklist 44:374 Jl. 15 


Summers, Hollis. City limit. 1948. 
275p. Houghton, $2.75. 

Harriet Schrader and Ed Webster, in- 
nocently devoted to each other, skip 
school together, but the conviction of 
Gertrude Bates, dean of women, that 
this is a case of juvenile delinquency 
that should be made an example to the 
high school, forces them into uninten- 
tional hiding, and an adolescent mar- 
riage. Seen through the eyes of the three 
in turn, it is a psychological study of 
the process of growing up—and of grow- 
ing old. 


Wellner, Jessica. A time for laughter. 

1948. 182p. Simon & S., $2.50. 

A delightful tale of the childhood of 
the daughter of Russian-American citi- 
zens in a small Wisconsin town. It has 
comedy, tragedy, tenderness and under- 
currents of seriousness. Will be popular 
in all libraries. 


Wilkinson, Burke. Proceed at will. 

1948. 310p. Little, $2.75. 

A tense story of the war and after— 
adventure, but chiefly how men, especi- 
ally one man, react under strain, excite- 
ment and rivalry. Will appeal both to 
those who read for plot and those who 
read for character. 
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Fiction 
Adventure—Mystery 
Kelland, Clarence Budington. Mer- 
chant of valor. 1948. 2483p. Harper, 

$2.75. 
Lipsky, Eleazar. Murder one. 1948. 
187p. Doubleday, $2. 
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Lyon, Dana. The frightened child. 
1948. 186p. Harper, $2.50. 


Short, Luke. High vermilion. 1948. 
217p. Houghton, $2.50. 


Smith, Shelley. He died of murder! 
1948. 247p. Harper, $2.50. 


Books for Children and Young People 
Selected and Annotated by Elizabeth Burr 


For Younger Children 


Comfort, Mildred Houghton. Chil- 
dren of the colonies. 1948. 186p. 
illus. Beckley-Cardy, $1.30. 

A second title in the Children of early 
America series, following Children of the 
Mayflower. Supplementary reader ma- 
terial good for curriculum interest in 
Virginia plantation life. Grades 3-6. 


Daw, Seward E. School and play. 
1948. 124p. illus. Beckley-Cardy, 
$1.20. 


An attractive primer in the Successful 
Living series. Pre-primer Busy days, 85c 
(cloth) and Grade I, We live and grow, 
$1.28. A new series of readers for li- 
braries which need this type of material 
for their easy shelves. 


Gipson, Morrell. Hello Peter. 1948. 
[29] p. illus. Doubleday, $1.25. 
Brightly colored pictures by Clement 

Hurd will make their appeal to the two 

year olds for whom this book has been 

written and illustrated. The experiences 
of two year old Peter’s day will also in- 
terest the three and four year old group. 


Haywood, Carolyn. Penny goes to 
camp. 1948. 191p. illus. Morrow, $2. 
Sequel to Here’s a Penny (BULLETIN, 

Nov. ’44) and Penny and Peter (BUL- 

LETIN, Nov. ’46). This time the adopted 

boys spend a summer at camp where, 

starting out lukewarm at the idea of 
camp rather than the seashore, they be- 

come enthusiastic campers. Grades 3-5. 


Holling, Holling, Clancy. Seabird. 

1948. 63p. illus. Houghton, $3. 

A companion book to Paddle-to-the-sea 
(BULLETIN, Dec. ’41) and Tree in the 
trail (BULLETIN, Feb. ’43). Four genera- 
tions of the Brown family carry the ivory 
carved Seabird on their ocean and air 
voyages. A distinctive saga of the sea 
that is a first purchase title. 


Lattimore, Eleanor Frances. Three 
little Chinese girls. 1948. 128p. illus. 
Morrow, $2. 

Five year old Jasmine is the youngest 
of the three Chinese sisters and because 
of her curiosity is always getting into 
mischief. A delightful story with Mrs. 
Lattimore’s usual understanding of child 
life and the Chinese scene. Grades 3-5. 


Lenski, Lois. Mr. and Mrs. Noah. 

1948. [44]p. illus. Crowell, $1. 

A simple telling of the Noah story for 
pre-school readers, illustrated with draw- 
ings patterned after the traditional Noah 
ark wooden figures. For the Parents’ 
Shelf. See Booklist 44:289 Ap. 15 748. 


Rey, Margaret. Billy's picture. 1948. 

[20] p. illus. Harper, $1. 

All of the animals want to help Billy, 
the bunny, draw his picture but the re- 
sult does not please any of them. Pre- 
school and kindergarten age will like the 
fun of the pictures and text, done in the 
Rey manner. 


Woolley, Catherine. Ginnie and Gen- 
eva. 1948. 191p. illus. Morrow, $2. 
Ginnie, a fourth grader, enters school 

for the first time and has to learn to get 

along with other boys and girls. Geneva 
is the popular girl in the room and loves 
to tease. The friendship that develops be- 
tween the two girls helps them both. 
Grades 4-5. 


For Older Boys and Girls 


Fulton, Reed. Stevedore. 1948. 216p. 
Doubleday, $2. 


Danger, mysterious accidents, secret 
cargo, and a customs search are the com- 
ponents of this adventure story for boys. 
The detailed descriptions of Puget dock 
should be of interest to any boy interest- 
ed in stevedoring and dock management. 
Grades 8-10. 
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Judson, Clara Ingram. Reaper man. 
1948. 156p. illus. Houghton, = 


An excellent first, full length biog- 
raphy for grades 5-7 showing Cyrus 
McCormick struggles, disappointments 
and final success as an inventor and 
manufacturer of farm machinery. 


Karsavina, Jean. Tree by the waters. 
1948. 189p. International Publish- 
ers, $2.25. 

A contemporary story of a sixteen year 
old girl won from her friendship with 
the factory manager’s son to the em- 
= side, including her father and 

rother, when an attempt is made to 
break the young union. “Is valuable in 
that the girl learns to do her own think- 
ing and having made the decision adheres 
to it. Also a good picture of modern prob- 
lems, from the labor viewpoint.”—Book- 

list. See Booklist 44:369 Jl. 1 ’48. 


Rienow, Leona Train. The bewitched 
caverns. 1948. 15lp. illus. Scribner, 


$2. 

A ae of the Cro-magnon period, 
told through the adventures of a boy and 
girl, when they find underground caverns 
and stumble on a mystery. Grades 5-7. 
Junior Literary Guild selection. 


Trevor, Elleston. Heather hill. 1948. 
261p. illus. Longmans, $2.50. 

A sequel, quite complete in itself, of 
Deep wood (BULLETIN, Dec. ’47). The 
small animals of the wood show the way 
to happiness through a kindly spirit use- 
ful in everyday living. For the reader 
who likes Wind in the willows, and a 
good title to read aloud. 


Walden, Amelia Elizabeth. Sunny- 
cove. 1948. 256p. Morrow, $2.50. 
A better than average “little theater” 

story. An eighteen year old girl from a 
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mining town runs the gamut of jealousy, 
temperament and lack of beauty to win 
her success, helped by her brother’s faith 
in her and her own courage. Grades 8-10. 


New Editions 


Davis, Robert. Padre Porko, the gen- 
tlemanly pig. 1948. 197p. illus. Holi- 
day, $2.50. 

Originally published in 1939, was 
forced out of print by the war and now 
reissued with additional stories and illus- 
trations. Starred in Children’s Catalog 
and an excellent reading aloud book. 


Lang, Andrew, ed. Rose fairy book. 
1948. 212p. illus. Longmans, $2.50. 
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These are stories of chivalry, magic 
and enchantment, selected from the Gray, 
Brown, Pink, Lilac and Orange fairy 
books that have their origin in the Ro- 
mance languages. Beautifully illustrated 
by Vera Bock. 


Professional Books 


Davis, Winifred Lemon. School li- 
brary routines visualized. 1948. 56p. 
illus. Library Research Service, 
Demco Library Supplies, Madison, 
Wis., $2.50. 027.8 


A simple presentation of the principles 
underlying school library routines for 
teacher-librarians. Same type of format, 
illustrations and plan as the author’s 
Pictorial Library Primer (BULLETIN, 
July ’44). New material on subject head- 
ings, filing of catalog cards, care of 
pamphlets, clippings and pictures, which 
will be useful to either school or public 
librarians with little or no training. An 
excellent selective bibliography that sug- 
gests books for further help and study. 














